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THE ART AMATEUR. 
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BUREA U OF PR A CTICAL HOME DECORA TION. 



Oil should never be applied to the surface of a picture, unless for 
the temporary brightening of the colors. 



Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
npon payment of a small fee. 



HINTS FOR FURNISHING. 

Sir : A friend has a new house, the rooms of which 
are finished in hard wood, with the exception of the sashes. One 
is a chamber in maple, to be furnished also in maple. The wood 
of the room is only done in shellac, which does not materially 
change its complexion. What finish or paint can be used on the 
window-sashes to harmonize with it, or contrast well with it ? I 
would also ask for information regarding the same points in a 
cherry room. A Subscriber, Watkins, N. Y. 

Paint the sashes in the maple room light russet ; those in the 
cherry room dark " old ivory." 

■ Sir : How should the wood-work of a room be paint- 
ed which is to be furnished mostly in blue ? How are curtains of 
thin silk arranged in the windows ? Are shades of any kind used 
with them when there are no blinds on the house ? 

Subscriber, Bradford, Pa. 

Paint the wood-work " old ivory" or cream color. Thin silk 
curtains can be fastened to the lower half of the sash, in which 
case the shade would be toward the room, or the curtains can be 
suspended from a rod in the same position that lace curtains 
would occupy, if used. The shades would then be fixed in the 
usual place. 

DRA WING-ROOM DECORA TIONS. 

G. B. S., New Orleans. — There are some examples of 
" rich yet simple " drawing-room decoration in the new Tiffany 
house in this city. In one such room, the lines are an regular ; 
dull gold paper covers the walls, and the mantel is of highly 
polished maple. The windows are framed in bands of fine 
carving inclosed again in plainer bands of a creamy tint with 
a feeling of green, and the carving is in a brownish tint touched 
with gold. A drawing-room on one of the upper floors is 
very delicate in treatment. The walls are washed with an un- 
equal pinkish tint ; the frieze is in bands stencilled in silver, and 
the surbase of water-green glass tiles. The cove is deep, finely 
ribbed in the yellow plaster and its recesses streaked with silver 
and gold, in the ceiling a salver-like form is defined by fine ribs 
treated in the same way, and in the centre spreads out a great 
umbrella or mushroom-like form, the ribs of which meet in 
myriad lines in the centre, streaked with gold. The effect is very 
agreeable, not only in the refinement of these ribbed forms but in 
the color — the union of light yellow, pink, and green, with silver 
and gold. The wood-work is in cream, and the mantel-breast in 
closes a panel framed in with fine green glass tiles. 



THE FRAME SPACE ABOVE A PORTRAIT. 

A. E. C, Portland, Me. — A good size for the paper 
upon which a crayon portrait is drawn is 16x20. The paper may 
be an inch or two larger if desired. It is very difficult to give the 
exact measure in placing a head on paper, as much depends upon 
the composition. We give the following conventional measure- 
ment in answer to your request : For a life-sized head on a stretcher 
of 17x20 allow above the top of the head four inches, and at the 
side, in front of the eyes, five inches. For a less than life-sized 
head use the same proportions in relation to the size of the 
paper. Frame with a white mat bevelled on the inside edge. 



es of shadow are put in at first with a large round brush, and the 
details added afterward with medium and small pointed camel's- 
hair brushes. The white paper is left clear for the high lights, 
or is washed over with a very delicate shade of gray made by di- 
luting the India-ink. The lights are then taken out with blotting- 
paper after wetting the spot first with a brush dipped in water. 
No white should be used at all with this method. Sepia gives a 
more agreeable tone than India-ink, and lamp-black is a more 
agreeable black than India-ink. Winsor & Newton's liquid 
India-ink should be used instead of the hard cakes. 



A WOOD-ENGRAVER'S OUTFIT. 
George Abrams, Birmingham, Conn., wants a 

" wood-engraving outfit" and " an instruction book." As to the 
latter there is none, so far as we know, of any value ; but in 
1884-85 we published with illustrations a very practical series of 
four articles on the subject by our collaborateur, Mr. CM. Jenckes. 
That gentleman, to whom we referred our correspondent's query, 
does not believe in the usual shop " outfits. " He says : ' ' Wood- 
engravers' tools can be found at many tool shops ; a glass at any 
optician's ; tracing and Chinese paper at F. W. Devoe & Co.'s ; 
ink at, say, Mather's Sons ; sandbag and conveniences may be 
home-made. That is the way I got my outfit, and I should go to 
work the same way again if I wanted to return to the occupa- 
tion." : 

WALL-PAPER AND_ OIL-CLOTH DESIGNING. 

A. M. S., Jefferson City, Mo. — (1) Practical designs for 
wall paper are drawn and colored upon paper which in size is the 
exact " count " or dimension of the special manufactory where they 
are to be presented for disposal. (2) The colors used are "distemper" 
or designers' colors. They are mixed with water and gum. Use 
as few in one design as will give a plastic, harmonious effect. (3) 
Use either detail or drawing-paper and stretch it before applying 
the colors. (4) In oil-cloth note the same observance of " count." 
Here, plain paper is used, and, also, squared or lined paper. The 
latter is necessary in case of the so-called pin oil-cloth. (5) Some 
of the wall-paper factories are Warren, Fuller & Lange, 
225-7-9 East Forty-second Street, N. Y., and Fr. Beck & Co. , 
Twenty-ninth Street and Seventh Avenue, N. Y.; oil-clotti, Brasher 
& Co., Eighteenth Street and Eight Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Geo. W. Blalon &Co., 124 North Third Street, Philadelphia, and 
Powers & Co., Duane Street, N. Y. City. Mrs. Densmore, Prin- 
cipal of the Women's Institute of Technical Design (314 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y.), kindly offers, if you will send to her one of your 
designs, to criticise it, and show you where you may be at fault. 



FLOWER-PAINTING IN OIL. 
Subscriber, Medford, Mass. — To paint in oils the 

darkest red carnations use madder lake, a little white, light red, 
and a little ivory black for the general tone. In the highest lights 
add vermilion and omit light red. In the deeper shadows substitute 
burnt Sienna for light red. If the dark red carnations have a< 
brownish quality use madder lake and bone brown for the local 
tone, adding as much white as may be necessary, with a little co- 
balt in the half tints. In the shadows add ivory black and burnt 
Sienna, and in the highest lights use vermilion, madder lake, 
white, and a very little ivory black. 

Subscriber, Medford, Mass. — For the very dark 

brownish crimson nasturtiums use madder lake, bone brown, and 
yellow ochre for the local tone. In the shadows add burnt Sienna 
and ivory black. For the highest lights use madder lake, white, 
yellow ochre, and a little ivory black. 

A Subscriber, Medford, Mass. — To paint apple- 
blossoms begin by laying in at first the general tones of light and 
shade, omitting the touches of pink and small details. For the 
lighter tones, which are warm, delicate gray, use white, yellow 
ochre, cobalt, madder lake, and a very little ivory black. In the 
shadows add burnt Sienna and a little cobalt. In the red touches 
use vermilion, madder lake, white, and a very little ivory black. 
In the shadows of the red parts add light red and raw umber. 
For the yellow centres use cadmium, white, yellow ochre, and a 
very little ivory black, adding madder lake and raw umber in 
their shadows. 



'BLOOM" ON A NEW PAINTING. 
Student, Boston. — You need have no fear that the 

picture is ' ' ruined." Good mastic varnish will nearly always bloom. 
When the bloom begins to appear after » varnishing, you should 
• ■ ' ' "j sponge the picture with cold water, wipe it dry with a silk handker- 
•%£ ; chief, and polish by gently rubbing it with a second one. Repeat 
~~ this at intervals of about a week so long as there is a tendency to 
blooming. Afterward, to preserve the brilliant polish of the 
varnish, the picture should be rubbed gently with an old silk hand- 
kerchief, breathing, if necessary, upon any dull places, and then 
rubbing. Frequent varnishing is objectionable. To add linseed 
oil to varnish to prevent blooming is equally so ; for, if such varnish 
be applied to a picture which has never been varnished, the glaz- 
ing, when the picture is cleaned, will all come off with the varnish. 



PAINTING A BOY'S PORTRAIT. 

Sir: I am painting from a photograph, on a panel 
about 42x20, a life-sized portrait of my little boy, six years of age, 
in his first suit of boys' clothes. A curtain falls in the background, 
while he, with bow and arrow iri his right hand and hat in his 
left, stands in easy attitude by a large chair, with carpet under 
foot. The whole as a photo is very pleasing, the child appearing 
to have stepped in from his outdoor sport I would be very 
grateful for some suggestions as to color for the curtain, carpet, 
suit, room, etc. I have gone over the canvas, making the curtain 
of brown madder, vermilion, light red and black; the carpet 
shades of olive green, with dashes of red ; the suit a navy blue 
(Antwerp blue, brown madder and black). The whole, when I 
come to add flesh tints, is not what I would wish. Please help me 
" if you can to get a soft, artistic effect. The child has dark brown 
eyes, rather light hair, and skin quite tanned and dark. 

Mrs. J. E. C, Mound City, Kan. 

Your idea of the crimson curtain and navy blue suit is good, 
but the colors used were not the proper ones to secure the desired 
effect. For example, the navy blue cloth will be much better if 
painted with permanent blue instead of Antwerp blue. Use with 
permanent blue white, yellow ochre, madder lake and ivory black, 
adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. The crimson curtain should 
be laid in with Indian red, white, yellow ochre and ivory black, 
adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows. Make the 
effect of light and shade simple and decided. When this under- 
painting is dry, glaze with madder lake and retouch the high 
lights and shadows. To glaze the curtain, oil the white with pure 
French poppy oil, and then go over it with pure madder lake, 
mixed with oil. Use a large flat bristle brush and rub the color in 
well.. Forthe high lights use madder lake, vermilion, white and 
a very little ivory black. For the deep accents of shadow use 
madder lake, ivory black and burnt Sienna. The green carpet 
should be very gray in quality and dark in tone.' Let the touches 
of red also be dark and rich. Use for this green, terre verte, per- 
manent blue, white, raw umber, ivory black and burnt Sienna. 
Let the chair be of carved walnut or ebony, and avoid having both 
hands occupied in holding something. Let the hat lie on the chair, 
and retain the bow and arrow, which are valuable in the composi- 
tion. Paint the flesh with madder lake, white, light red, yellow 
ochre, cobalt, raw umber, and a little ivory black for the local tone. 
In the shadows add burnt Sienna. Paint freely, using plenty of 
color, and large, flat bristle brushes for the general tones, while for 
smaller details and finishing touches use medium and small flat 
bristles, and small, flat pointed sables Nos. 6 and 7. 



THE FIRST PAINTING OF A PORTRAIT. 

Sir : In one of the articles on " Portrait-Painting " 
the writer recommends the use of water-colors for the first paint- 
ing. I have always washed in the light and shade with black, 
burnt Sienna and turpentine. Does that answer the same purpose ? 

E. W., Serin's Grove. 

The advantage of washing water-color first on a portrait is that 
you can get more flesh-like tones than you could venture to use 
for mere trial color in oils, and, consequently, judge better as to the 
likeness you are producing. The thin oil colors used as you de- 
scribe will help to show the distribution of light and shade, and, 
to some extent, answer the same purpose. 



A PORTRAIT IN INDIA-INK. 

A Constant Reader.— To paint a portrait in India- 
ink use thick water-color paper of a medium texture, not too 
rough. The India-ink is then washed in in transparent washes 
in the same manner as water-colors are used. The general mass- 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

C. M., Oskaloosa, la. — A charming design for a fan is 
given in this issue of The Art Amateur, and is accompanied by 
full directions for treatment. 

H., Cornwall, N. Y. — See our answer to " Student," 
last month, and the very full practical lesson on pen-drawing in The 
Art Amateur of July, 1883. 

J. T., Troy. — The deep shadows of all draperies in 
coloring photographs, are improved by the addition of a little gum 
water, but this should be used very sparingly, as excess is likely 
to crack. 

A. C, Wellington, Kan. — The claw feet on old-fash- 
ioned furniture are represented by three or four claws clasped 
around a ball. The legs may be straight or curved out, with an 
ornamental shield at the top where they join the seat of the chair. 
We will publish soon a design for the claw feet of your table. 

E. A. L., Buffalo, asks how cherry wood is finished or 
dressed. It is stained to the desired shade, oiled and shellaced ; 
or, if the natural color is to be retained, simply use " wood-filler" 
and shellac. 

P. S. D., Stanton, Mich. — If there are photographs 
published of Meyer von Bremen's " Evening Prayer," and 
" Morning Prayer," Soule, of 338 Washington Street, Boston, 
can get them for you. If you want the engravings write to 
Fischel, Adler & Schwartz, 94 Fulton Street, New York. 

W. M., Elgin, 111. — To paint carnation pinks in water- 
color use carmine, and shade with carmine and apple green. In 
addition to the colors you mention use carmine, sky blue, deep 
purple, golden violet, orange red, and deep blue green. These 
are all most useful for flower-painting in mineral colors. 

. SUBSCRIBER. — Pratt & Lambert, to whom was referred 
your query, reply : " Our amber enamel can be thinned with tut. 
pentine, but be careful to thin it slowly — that is, add a little tur- 
pentine, then shake it up, and, if it is not thin enough, add a little 
more, which will make it of a proper consistency." 

C. M., Oskaloosa, la. — A window-screen may be 
made of glass, painted with some appropriate design, or it may 
be of thin silk, bolting cloth, or transparent French muslin, paint- 
ed either in oil or water-colors. The fashionable method of, 
using oil-colors for decorative work of this kind is called dye 
painting. The oil-colors are diluted with turpentine so as to be 
washed on to the material almost in the manner of transparent 
water-colors. The window-screen may be fastened with gilt- 
headed tacks to a wooden frame or run on brass rods without al- 
lowing any gathers. If ground glass is used paint with oil-col" 
ors, using a little turpentine as a medium. » 

Alpha, Alleghany, Pa. — Your designs of wood-carv- 
ing and hammered brass may be applied with excellent effect to 
mantelpieces, cabinets, chairs, tables, book-racks, music-stands, 
etc. A strip of hammered brass set over a mantel is handsome. 
Panels of brass or carved wood may be set in the doors of a 
bookcase or cabinet. A screen is effective with narrow oblong 
panels of brass or carved wood placed across the top of each 
panel. An entire fire-screen of one panel may be made with a 
centre of carved wood set in a frame of hammered brass, the 
whole to be lined with brass or zinc on the side next the fire. A 
very rich table-top is made of hammered brass sunk into a frame 
of carved wood- These are some of the ways in which your 
work may be applied. 

Alpha, Alleghany, Pa. — The simplest way for you to 
represent the distant roads, hills, trees, etc., so as to give the prop- 
er perspective is by comparative measurement. Select some one 
space or object in the middle distance and compare all the others 
with this. Take, for instance, some prominent tree, and compare 
the height of this with the height of the hills ; observe whether 
they are twice or three times the height of the tree ; or, perchance, 
the tree may appear as high or even higher than the hills from 
your point of view. The objects in front of the tree will appear 
by comparison larger or smaller as the case may be. By strictly 
adhering to these measurements the correct distances will be rep- 
resented. Do not change your point of view, however, by advanc- 
ing or receding while making these comparative measurements. 
In some cases the tree will occupy half the height of the whole 
canvas, while your distant hills, which may be miles high, will 
only take up a half an inch in height. 



